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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
His: intel 


ued that the most 


Americ: 
Benjamin Franklin. We know 


It might 


versatile 


well be arg 


genius. that has ever 
produced Was 
him as administrator, statesman, and court- 
philosopher, and 
man of letters, and his contemporaries in 


both 


ier, as inventor, scientist, 


Europe and America knew him as all 
these things and as a personality of supreme 





charm and magnetism besides. Ever 


since 


ehteenth century he has been the sub- 


ject of a literature probably as extensive as 
that on anv other American, and it is stil] 
erowing 

Nevertheless there still seems to be one 
aspect of Franklin’s career which has re- 
ceived little attention. The Colonial genius 
was welcomed into the most intellectual 


circles in London while still comparatively 
voung and later in Paris as the philosopher- 
n when his mature reputation was 
\luch ha 


with 


Statesm, 


s been written of his 


the leaders of 


world-wide 
European 


thought in those vears, but all too little 
emphasis has been put on his interest in the 


irts and on his acquaintanceships and tnti- 


with the leading artists and thei 


Mmacies 
circles. Yet this relation had its influence on 
Franklin himself and perhaps through him 
on his fellow countrymen 
Franklin as a friend of artists 


and thei 


therefore, as the 
motive for a special exhibition to be held in 
the Museum from May 11 through Septem- 
ber 13. The extensive Franklin literature 
has been combed through 
RK. 1. H. Halsey for references to the artistic 
circles Which Franklin frequented, and illus- 
trative material has been gathered together 
by Joseph Downs. This 


yatrons has been chosen 
| 


and through by 


material with the 
catalogue which will describe the exhibition 
light on a hittle- 
known facet of the many-sided character of 
Benjamin Franklin and, by 
the life of other Americans of the Revo- 
lutionary period H. E. WINLOcK 


promises to throw new 


reflection, into 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORK OF 
JOHN LA FARGE 
In considering the life 


La F: -are struck by 


is an intellectual, not an 


and work of John 
the fact that here 
instinctive, artist. 
His eager, inquisitive brain pushed his talent 
when confronted by problems; his philos- 
ophy enriched his art. It was difficult in the 
restricted space of the present exhibition! to 
show the great extent of his completed work, 


Che exhibition opened on March 24 and will 


continue on in Gallery DO through Sunday. 


April 26 


View 
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Nce 
sub- but with the help of a committee composed exhibition is the Museum’s Self-Portrait 
eas of Roval Cortissoz, C. Grant La Farge, and painted when he was twenty-four. He has 
still Augustus Vincent Lack, selection was made placed his long, black figure in a sunny 
out of the more than eight hundred items meadow, contrasting his shadowed featur 
one listed by the artist’s grandson, including oil with the brilhant background. The onl 
re- paintings, mural decorations, water-color — other portraits in the exhibition also belong 
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FIG. I. THE VISIT OF NICODEMUS TO CHRIS1 
n BY JOHN LA FARGE 
e 
" sketches, book illustrations, and stained to his early period—the Portrait of B 
t glass windows. Thus the variety of Li lent by Mrs. G. S. Curt nd tl tud 
. Farge’s many-sided genius may be seen the artist’s eldest child, C. Grant La | 
: [here is little evidence, even in his earl lent by Christopher La Fat | 
) work, of theinfluenceofhisteachers, [homas — shows a serious lad in ad 
: Couture in Paris and William Morris Hunt i diffused indoor 
in America. He pursued his own leisurely — boy against a suggestiot trees and 
| experiments of the effect of light on color in hght. The artist has experimented her 
his studies of figures, of landscapes, and of — oil paint on a panel laid 
flowers. The earliest dated picture in the Phe ure in a White D 
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( t \ t S | per) 
DOr i CC fered 
vith the f 1) | | s lent b 
heir « ghter, M l Farge. Mrs. Rog 
S. Warner’s lovel n little Anadvoment 
ttended by cherubs is more reminisce! f 
the French than any other painting in the 
exhibition. With the Woman Bathing, lent 
by the Worcester Art Museum, we have | 

Farge’s arrival at his decorative figure 
well-formed, calm, stately—the prototype 

for his holy women and symbolic figures 

The exhibition contains only three of the 
nany landscapes which La Farge painted in 
vinter and summer, in dawn, noon, and 
ening light. Newport Beach, lent by Mrs 
John Briggs Potter, is a study of the pearl 
light over the sea at dawn, the foreground 
still indistinct in shadow. Hilltop, belonging 


to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, shows 


two women under tall pine trees in the clear 
light th comes at the end of d with 
jeep blue color high up in the s The 
green expanse ol Paradise Valle lel b 
Miss Mary\ B | othrop lies peacefull Nn ¢ 
diffused light. Rocks, bushes, and sheep dot 
the scene, the horizon reaches the ocean; | 

the lack of accent an atmosphere of com 


plete tranquillity is achieved 

from La Farge’s early period we have 
ilso a number of flower studies lent by Mr 
nd Mrs. Bancel La Farge, Professor and 
Virs. Roger B. Merriman, Mrs. Edgar 
Phelps, Mrs. M. Bernard Philipp, Mrs 
lohn Briggs Potter, Mrs. Bayard Thayer 
and Thornton Coolidge. The earliest, some 
of which have darkened with time, are oil 


studies of mixed flowers arranged in bowls 
or wreaths. Water lilies held a special fasci- 
nation for La Farge, and in his water colors 
he has caught all the freshness and quiver 
In 1886 he wrote 


thousand 


ng life of these flowers 


from Japan of a lotus painted a 


vears earlier: ““And it was a delight in me 
in this mood of veneration for past great 
ness, to recognize in the veilings and s«¢ 


quences of this painting of the lotus methods 
| had used myself, working at such distance 


of time and place, when I| had tried to render 


the tones and the transparency of our fairy 
water-lil\ 

John La Far fr rs fr Japa 
New York, 1 Pp. 242 


IW 
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career | d | arge began his 
paration for his lifework, the great church 
ons tor which he ts best known. Iwo 
ong panels lent by the Whitney Museum of 
\merk Art, the Virgin Marv and Saint 

the 


n his 


} 


adecora 


dan 
painted 


John, 
youthful intensity of emotion 


actually 


in early sixties, show a 
[hough never 
used in the dining room for which 
they were painted, a set of decorative panels 
of fish and flowers, one of which ts lent by 
Mrs. Richard L. Stokes, further revealed 
the artist’s powers. On such evidence, H. H 
Richardson, the architect, entrusted to La 
the decoration of Trinity Church, 
Boston, in 1876. The time allotted for this 


project was short, and La Farge had many 


| arge 


problems and obstacles to solve and over- 
come in a fury of work. A replica of one 
of the murals—The Visit of Nicodemus to 
Christ (fig. 1), lent by the National Gallery 
of Art—is the only painting we have to 
llustrate this great undertaking 

Stained glass was also included in the 


decoration of Trinity Church, and for this 


1 a special interest and apti- 


had 
had 


‘ars earlier he made a 


tude 


second trip to France and studied 
mediaeval glass. He had also visited the Pre- 
Raphaelite workshops and observed their 
method of making glass, and he felt that he 
on it. Through the next 


twenty vears La Farge worked in his shop, 


could improve 
changing old methods, inventing new glass 
art. The Worcester Art Mu- 
seum has lent a cartoon for a Suonatore for 

in 
Trinity Church, The Presentation of the 
Virgin. Representing a musical angel, it 1s 
used in much the same manner that Bellin 
ind Raphael used cherubs and angels to 
slorify their Madonnas. 

Ihe Museum has been fortunate in se- 
curl the exhibition all the varieties 
La Farge made, although no 
composition included. William 
Emerson has sent a window with a natural 
and 


creating anew 


the lower part of one of the windows 


TX 


f 
ng [Of 


of glass that 
igure IS 
stic design of butterflies and foliage 
the Boston Museum the peony window 
made for Alma Tadema. From the Worces- 
ter Art Museum comes the famous peacock 
window, and there are two pieces of formal 
and one with flowers and a formal 


] , 
des 


en 


border from the Museum’s own collection 
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After the decoration of Trinity Church Mr. Ogden Reid very generously per- 
was completed, La Farge received many mitted the Museum to remove two murals 


orders. Of the lovely Resurrection in Saint from the residence of Whitelaw Reid at 


Phomas’s Church, New York, we have onl Madison Avenue and soth Street, New 


a water-color sketch x 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Bancel La Farge. Un- — actual examples of | 
fortunately the original decoration was de- | rations. These very I: 


for [he Three Maries York, so that the exhibition might includ 
a | drge § house deco 
irge panels painted on 


stroved by fire in 1005. One of his most canvas, representing Drama and Musi 
impressive murals [he Ascension—is in the fig. 2), were executed in 1887 
Churc h Ol the \scension on | ifth Avenue al Between | ire dece rative comm ssions | 


Street, New York. The mosaics of the large painted a number of east ictures 


} 


Lol 





Pi¢ 2.M Ic BY TOHN LA |} RGI 
wh ll behing he ltar | six of which are ded t xhibit 
Farge, and the lighting were planned to Some of them are narrative h as tl 
build up a tremendous climax. There ar we-struck shepherd watching the mermaid 


murals and windows also at the Church ot n the Whitney Museum’s Id 

Saint Paul the Apostle on Columbus Avenu wind-swept Halt of the Wise Men, lent 
at 59th Street, New York. Two figures en the Boston Museum. The artist shows cl 
titled Adoration, painted for this churcl cal interests in the Vergil lent by Mr. an 
have been lent to the exhibition bv the Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, the Centaurt 
Brooklvn Museum. belonging to the Brooklyn Muss 

Among the water colors are to be found Metropolit 

many sketches for windows— memorials at but gives them his own peculiar woodlar 
Harvard Universitv, Vassar College, th settings. Dawn Comes on the Edge of Night 
Unitarian Church at North Easton, Massa- lent anonymously, is a dramatic personit 
chusetts, and the Church of the Ascension cation of advancing | 
New York; also windows in private houses We come finally to a group of painting 
and offices in Boston, New York, Pitts which may be called the artist’s recreation 
burgh, and Saint Paul. These have been the sketches from his Japanese and Sout 

lent by Mrs. John Briggs Potter, Otto Wei Seas trips. [Those of us who have not been 
Heinigke, and the Brooklyn, Worcester privileged to come under the spell of I 

and Fogg Museums. There are water-color Farge’s conversation may catch some of his 


sketches also of the four lunettes painted in breadth of interest, keen observation, and 
1905 torthe Minnesota State ¢ apitol, whicl philosoph from reading the two books ot 
show Moses, ( ontucius, Socrates, and Count his travels | frtist Letter rom fapai 
Raymond of Toulouse, as great figures it ind Reminisce th Seas. O 
the development of law. both trips, in 1880 and SQO- 169 
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Farge accompanied Henry Adams. [he pub 
lished letters of Adams e pleasant si 
lights on the artist’s furious act whil 
painting and his eager interest int habit 
and customs of the natives. Both men had 
a great pprec tion ot Oriel | art I 
they spent much time examu Chines 
ind Japanese paintings, bronzes, and car\ 
ngs. A few pieces were bought for their ow! 
collections and as gifts for friends. Five « 
a arge’s water colors of Japanes« subyect 
ire in the exhibition 

In the South Seas particularly La Far 
luxuriated in color. One can p at randon 
from his pages such notes as: “Indefinabl 
blue sea that looks g1 nst the del Lt 
blue and silver of the skv, but near bi 
tis like a greener lapis lazuli.’’8 “The sky 
S an apple-green that has been washed 
with the lavender of the rain clouds 


“There was all the 
the 


I near coasting ol 


the rise and fall of th 


ons 1n the blue satin of the s 

reef; the sharp blue outside of the white 
line of reef all iridescent with the breaking 
of the surf; the patches of coral, white or 


ellow or purple, waveri 
swell, so transparent as to recall t 
of uncut topaz or amethyst; th 
brilliant fish, blue and gold-s 


and flickering as trop rbirds 
the contrast of great shadows upon th 
mountain, black with an inkiness that | 


have never seen elsewhere.’ | 


these wonders down in color 


words. Henry Adams describes his friend’s 
method of painting thus: “He has a wonder 
ful faculty for getting light into his color 


He splashes in deep purples on deep greens 


till the paper is soaked with a shapeless 
daub, vet the next dav, with a few touches 
it comes out a brilliant mass ol color and 


light 
La Farge compares the golden Samoans 


with the their 


beauty and grace 
ing and swimming, all t 
3 Reminiscences the Sout 


1912), p. 67 


4 Ihid., p. 239 

5 Jhid., p. 162 

6 | etter Henry Adan 18cS§-;8 Dincton 
and New York, 1930), p. 47 
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and painted by him with a clearness 
of detail and a brilliance ot color that are re- 
markable. Describing the Siva dance, Henry 


\dams WI of he whole scene and asso- 


tes 


ave so much freshness to our fancy 


c1ation g 


that no future experience, short of being 
eaten, will ever make us feel so new again 
la Farge’s spectacles quivered with emotion 
ind gasped for sheer inability to note every- 
thing at once \t last {the Princess 
reappeared, costumed like the rest, but 
taller and more splendid. La Farge exploded 
with enthusiasm for her, and expressed 
boundless contempt for Carmencita.”7With 
such appreciation it is small wonder that 
these Americans were feted and kept oc- 


cupied during almost a full vear’s journey- 


ngs. [wo oil paintings and fifteen water 
colors furnish our record of this trip.’ 
JOSEPHINE L. ALLEN 
DATED PERSIAN DOORS O| 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
lo the Museum’s collection of Islami 
woodwork, comprising fine specimens from 


lurke- 


Ol 


and western 
added d 
ol 


galleries 


kevpt, Mesopotamia, 
stan,! has recently been 


pall 
Persian doors a type 


n 


‘nth-centur\ 


hitherto not represented in out 
lwo other important examples of Persian 
the Museum, 


lurkestan and 


are owned by 


woods arving 


but these come trom western 


not from Persia proper. One is the Koran 
stand dated A. H. 701 (A. D. 1300), the other 


Safilt 


a 


compartme nts 


eenth-centuryv door from Kokand 


hofournew d Vas three decorated 


| oors 


and two inscribed panels 
separated by bands consisting of three rows 


of geometrical scrolls and framed bv a single 
row. Geometric patterns divide the com- 
are filled 

\ccord- 
ing to the inscriptions, the doors were made 
at the order of David ibn Ali by Muhammad 


he date 


partments into sections, which 


with scrollwork and leaf ornament 


ibn Hussein. The lower panels bear 1 


pp. 4101 


3 One of the water colors is reproduced on the 


eries | 41 


> 4 Rogers Fund 


12 


\cc. no 


the Room of Recent Acc 


essions 


ess 


Ir) 
SO- 
c\ 
ng 
In. 
on 


ut 
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the twentieth of Ramadan, a. H. 870 (which — stan, particularly in the two pieces men 
corresponds to May 7, 14600). The doors are — tioned above and in the fine window frames 
im of Timur at 


thus the work of a Persian artist of the and doors of the mausole 
limurid period. The delicate leaf ornament = Samarkand, is less prominent in these doors 





PAIR OF DOORS, PERSIAN 


DATED A.H. 070 (A.D. 1400 


frequently found in Timurid illumination — from Persia. The method by which they 
appears here, chiefly in the upper and lower — carved, although based on the prin iple ot 
compartments, but it is subordinated tothe contrast between light and dark, differ 
geometrical scheme. The plant ornament so — from that of Turkestan woodwork tn that 


conspicuous in woodcarvings from Turke- | the undercutting is not so pronounced. 
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i) I } I | 
blor partn rl Cl 
hounds 1 < ri I< ) t j ) 1d 
pears, IO! tance n some tw ( t 
Seljuk doors f1 Asia Minor OV] 
\rabic woodwe \\ period. | 
Tne | tern nN | eis Were assembDied 
rious, more or less elaborate geomet! 
I p rns, ¢ I nel co lng an ar 
CSé lesign Which tormed eparate un 
This ornamental device was developed | 
\rab ar wa lopted by Pers 
woodcarvers of ourteenth centur n 
the eenth ( I tne ( sepal 
panels was abandoned ind r Per 1 
LOOT ak re ¢ npartn were n | 
tT Ol Dp WA { nd th lin " 
mulated 
Other fiftees centur ors from Per 
and those from Turke n follow a differen 
S heme now 0 large eT ral compar 
ment, sometimes with smaller panel hove 
nd be low CONtTaININ ( ner rnan . 
nscriptions. This tvpe is represented he 
Museum by the beautiful door from Kokar 
with elaborately carved arabesques al 


The door from Kokand and tl 


lated doors recent! cquired thus exen 
plity the two tvpes of Persian woodcarving 
practiced by Timurid artists of the fifteent! 
centur M.S. DIMAND 


A TRIPTYCH BY PATINIR 


< 
> 


Despite the many years during 


historians and art dealers have ransacked 
the old churches, 


Europe, there are still occ: 


abbevs, and palaces o 
isional discoveries 
of important paintings by artists whose 
works one had supposed to be 
listed. The triptych by 


recently purchased by the Museum affords 


] 
1, 


completel 
Joachim Patini 
a welcome surprise of this sort. The altar 
piece comes from the monastery of Krems- 
munster, situated a little south o 
of Linz in Austria. A wax seal with th 
Hapsburg eagle on the back of the 

1 Acc. no. 36.14. Fletcher 
Central panel (Saint 
in. Wings (Baptism of Christ and | emptation 


Saint Anthony 
this month in the Room of Recent A essit 


)each: h. 48 1n., w. 141% in. Shows 


PTROPOLDPLAN 


ceuvre in a letter from Max J. Friedlander 
| 
il 


Jerome t 4 xs In M 32 
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panel Dears Out entries reported to eXist in 


the mon Cl rch ves Which state that the 
ltarpiece Was given to the institution in 


1074 by Emperor Leopold |. High praise is 
addition to Patinir’s 


who ranks this work with the artist’s most 


elebrated masterpieces in the Prado. 
How the triptych came into the posses- 
sion of the Hapsburgs is unknown, but there 


s evidence in the work itself that points to 
r been intended originally for Ger- 
simulated statues 


> exterior of the 


One of the 
wings repre- 
f Nu- 


scarcely known outside of Ger- 


Sebald, beloved patron ¢ 


many. He ts dressed as a pilgrim and carries 
besides his stat a model of the twin-towered 
n Nuremberg which bears his name 
Ihe simulated carving on the other wing 
curious group, especially 
lar with German sculptors of the period 
known as ““Mutter Anna Selbdritt.”’ [t con- 


Anne carry 


represents the 


com- 


mission for our triptvch through Albrecht 


| 


Direr knew and ad- 


Durer’s intercession 
mired Patinir, whom he mentions several 
times inthe journal of his visit tothe Nether- 


\ntwerp the two 
Diiret 


lands (1520-1521). In 
together repeatedly 


borrowed the services of Patinir’s appren- 


a Wash drawing for the use of 
silverpoint 


Saint 


arew two 
drew him tour 
made 


master and helper, 
portraits of Patinir, 


Christophers on gray him a 


paper, 


present of a work by Hans Baldung, ac- 
quired a little painting by him of Lot and 


His Daughters, and went as an honored 
uest to the wedding of ““Maister Joachim 


was Pa- 


der gut Landschafftmaler.’’ This 


tinir’s marriage to his second wife 


These entries in Direr’s travel diary are 
In this S« t should be dated 1520 or iter 
trwin Panolsky notes motives which seem to de- 
rive from Durer: the Saint Sebald (see Diurer’s 
VOOUCUt Of 1514 he stilted house see engray 
g \ re tf Mo Key he hollow st np (see 
raw I Itt \ nals | ppm no 
yO ind the lo t he similar drawing 
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of considerable 


eT Decal | 1¢ 

known about Pat He must have beer 
born about 1480, at Dinant in what is now 
southern Belgium; the /) in the signature 
Joachim D Patinu r Patinier), probably 
stands for Dionatensis (of Dinar It woul 
then be his vounger isman Herri P I 
known as Herri mi | 5] wl was bor 
it near-by Bo ne tho one of the 
( rl WI ers. ( rail 1) | 
Wa\ around 

Where Patinir studied we do not know 
His paintings introduced an entirely new 
conception into landscape paintin ( 
ception which w | ed Wick 
spread and enduring eff 1) ( 
elopment of the art. For the firs n 
yainter produced r 1 wi I 
igure Dem Stor ( carried Were 
ubordinated to the land iT s. And 
vhat landscapes! Wh : noran 
wh unfolding of the earth’s infinite 
riet nd fullness! M St le 
with his irrepre ble enterprise nd n 
festation | harn nd untin 
fighting and pr I Iwellings 
temples, his cities, his harbors, and h 
brave ships sailing out toward the swelling 
horizon—but reduced, all the detailed mul 
tiplicity of it, to pygmy proportions by the 


immensity of the planet upon which 
flourishes 

When in 1515 Pat 
painters’ guild at Antwerp, he 
a dec dedl\ 


probably enjoved the advantages of a pro- 


r was enrolled in the 
must have 
been mature painter. He had 
and according to one 
Ital 

Day ad 


longed stav in Bruges 


writer’? he must have traveled also in 


perhaps in company with Gerard 


| he 


( yerard | yar 


landscape backgrounds of some ol 
d’s important altarpieces seem 


to have been painted by Patinir. Such collab- 


oration was unquestionably common enough 


iumong Flemish painters of the time 
know from an earl 


and we 
document that Patinir 
executed the great landscape of the Prado’s 


lemptation of Saint Anthony, for which 
Quentin Massys painted the figures. Doubt- 
less he also supplied landscapes for 


Massvs’sf 
by Adriaen Isenbrant, and we have it 


Some oO 


amous altarpieces and for pictures 


-G. J. Hoogewerfl 


(1928), pp. 117 fl 


} I 
/ 
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Van Mander‘ that Patinir painted back- 


rronnad 
rounds 





his friend Joos van 
( leve 
How 


gure painting remains 


much Patinir himself knew about 
in doubt. The Mu- 
triptvch has ex- 
figures in all three 


are perfec tly suited 


newly acquired 


seum’s 
cep lonally large saintly 
compartments, and they 
to the landscapes in spirit and in color. Their 


pall 


with Patinir’s 


d flesh and bottle-green robes harmonize 
‘ue distances, and there is 


qualits 


about them gaucherie, a crab- 


a captivatin 


that recalls 


vokel like 
\re 1 
by some such minor 


Master of the Mansi 
not after all 


bed Gothi 


hill Eulenspiegel lese saints of ours 


\ntwerp artist as the 
Magdalen or are they 
exactly as Patinir would have 


made them if he 


were accustomed to paint- 
| he 


hand that painted the figures 


ing his own figures are unmistakably 


by the same 

) Inir’s other major works 

the Kaufmann triptvch, the Prado Rest on 
| 

and Child. On the 


seems most reasonable to suppose 


hat these pictures are throughout b 


; | 


the Baptism ol 
Museum's 
David's 
picture of the same subject painted about 
1508. A similar the 
kneeling, appears in Patinir’s splendid signed 
Baptism in the Kunsthistorisches Museum 


The general conception o 
Christ in the left 
triptvch Patinit 


wing of the 
owes to Gerard 


group, with Baptist 


Vienna. The distant scene of John preach- 


ng in the wilderness of Judea is in the same 
ntimate plane of reality as the peasant 
couple engaged in milking a cow. Highly 


dramatic is the opening of the heavens 
“the Spirit of God de- 


scending like a dove, and lghting upon 


whence Christ saw 
him 

the 
illustrated in 


The scene of lemptation of Saint 
Anthony Abbot, the right 
wing of the triptvch, owes almost as much 
to Hieronymus Bosch as the Baptism owes 
to Gerard David. Monstrous apparitions 
tempt the aged anchorite; one creature even 
lhe 


saintly nerves are cruelly tortured, but the 


snatches at his holy book with its claw 


spirit stubbornly endures. On the branch of 
halt 


s (Paris, 1884), vol. I, p. 244 


monster, half tree, 


Livr ] Newre 


person, Sits an 


ack- 


Van 


out 
vlu- 
CX- 
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owl formerly supposed to be the exclusive 
svmbol of Herri met de Bles. 

The central panel of the triptych is de 
voted to Saint Jerome—if indeed one may 
sav of these three amazing pictures consti- 
tuting our triptych that they are devoted to 
anything more specific than the great, wide 
world! In the foreground the saint with a 
stone held in his hand is mortifying the 
flesh. Bevond is unfolded a more ingratiat- 
ing story. The kindly Jerome is receiving 
two kneeling merchants whose laden camels 
stand near by. A humble ass 1s there too 
and a lion watchfully guards the gate. It is 
the moment of the good lon’s vindication 
He had been unjustly suspected of eating 
the monasterv’s donkey, left in his charge 
In reality the wicked merchants, en route 
for Egypt, had stolen the donkey and forced 
him to lead their camels. But on the return 
journey the caravan was recognized by the 
faithful lion, who drove it into the monas 
tery enclosure. The terrified merchants con- 
fess their guilt and are forgiven by Saint 
Jerome, and due apologies are made to the 
lion 

Though separate religious stories are re 
lated in the three panels of the altarpiece 
the landscapes are unified. The high, con- 
tinuous horizon line allows us to view a 
great expanse of territory as though from 

inelevation. The almost awesome perfection 
of the quiet waters, swelling out smoothh 
to meet the sky, is carried across from ont 
panel to another. The angry purple of th 
sun-tinged clouds gives a tragic note to the 
dimly lit world. In the presence of such 
picture of the earth’s majesty the spectator 
feels instinctively that a fresh mark has 
been reached in the history of landscape 
painting. The triptvch may be compared 
profitably with the Museum’s two panels by 
Hubert van Eyck, painted a century befor 
Patinir’s time, in which is revealed the art 
of another great landscape painter. 

\bout 1530, only six vears after Patinir’s 
death, another innovator, Albrecht Altdor- 
fer of Ratisbon, painted a complete and 
perfect little landscape containing no trace 
of human life, but this novel and lovely 
creation caused no traceable ripple of inter- 
est or emulation. Altdorfer was geographi 
cally too far away from the great artistic 


currents which flowed from Venice and 


Florence in the south and from Antwerp 
and Bruges in the north. Patinir was in the 
full stream of the northern current. He had 
access to the great landscape backgrounds 
n the Van Evck altarpieces and in paint 
ings by the Master of the Virgin among 
Virgins, Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Gerard 
David, and Hieronymus Bosch. Above all 
he must have known the great altarpiece in 
Louvain by Dirk Bouts. We find in Patinis 

work repeated reminders of Bouts’s uneven 
h S jagged upended 


rocks 


wide terrain, ¢ 


and of his strange effects of evening and 
early morning light. But Patinir immensel 
expanded Bouts’s horizon, and his rocks art 
even more strange and bare and jagged, in 
fluenced doubtless by the picturesque falats: 
lela Meuse in the environs of Dinant 

\n unfinished painting, The Arr 
Bethlehem, called [Imaginary Landscape 
when it was bought by the Museum in 1916 


was formerly thought to be the work of 


Patinir. Longer acquaintance reveal 
painting of the succeeding generation 
tributable to Cornelis Massvs, one of 
sons of Quentin. Cornel well be 1 
sponsible, too, for the splendid landscape 


background of the Virgin and Child labeled 
School of Quentin Massvs in the Friedsam 
collection Ne ther ol the Sé | nds pes 


| 
conceivable without the example of Pati 
Indeed the influence of Patinir upon the 
development of lands« ipe painting was de 
tined to be even more lasting and wid 
spread than his gifts, remarkable as the 
WeTE Wo ild seem to stil H Ss somew!l I 
topographical stretche of territor 
picturesque rock forms, his vearning d 
tances, answered a deep need in the northern 
soul. But his pictures went also to Italy and 


Spain. In addition t nspiring the rt 


Cornelis Massvs and Herri met de Bles he 


exerted a determining influence on the stvl 
of Lucas Gassel, Lucas van Valkenborcl 
Josse de Momper, Jan (Velvet) Bru 

( laes Vor Vaert ind Gill van Coninxloo 
Old Pieter Bruegel himself drew inspirat 

from this tradition as well as from the land 
scape stvle of Hieronymus Bosch. [he entire 


Netherlandish filteenth-centur\ \ on 


nature converged upon Patinir in the fi 
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ee 1 the spreading arms are typical of the 
rt Va w and Pat yroportions of the oldest “easv chairs,” as 
Brill later line. Adam | Wil urs were habitually designated in 
ner Rom P haractet Colonial America. Only one chair of identi- 
I i | design is known at present; indeed, the 
tur Ther he Holy ( tal number of wing chairs having Spanish 
' re norther A ro eet does not exceed six, and all of them ex- 
i bl “ ! ept our recent acquisition are in private 
{ b Vi dscape Nlections. Thus the Museum is the first to 
stvle of Giorgion Domenk offer a chair of this distinguished group for 
Campagnola, whicl public inspection. 
was bre Ron The visible part of 
»y Annibale Carr: the woodwork Is built 
nd Domenichino of walnut and curly 
bout the vear 1000 and straight-grained 
It was this ere maple the former 
fluence o scape matenal having been 
traditions which 1 emploved tor the 
sulted in clas front legs, the medial 
landscape Pouss stretcher, and the 
and Claude Lorrain side stretchers, the 
Harry B. WEHLI latter forthe rearlegs 
ind rear. stretcher 
\ Maple was also used 
NEW ENGLAND throughout the cov- 
WING CHAIR PE SERBS. Fhe 
choice of woods and 
\ rare wing chair the details of design 
of the early eight onitvy a New Eng- 
eenth century, latel land origin; it ma\ 
acquired by the Mu well be that our chair 
scum for the Amer was made in New 
an Wing, 1s show Hampshire, whence 
this month in the ENGLAND WING CHAIR t came to its former 
Room of Recent A MADE ABOI 1725 owner a number ot 
cessions [hereafter Vears ago. 
t will be on displa the room from Ports Ihe chair has recently been re-covered 
mouth, Rhode Island (Gallery M 25 with block-printed cotton, thickly sprinkled 
The chair is of sual impor e from with imaginatively drawn East Indian floral 
the standpoint of design, as marks the motives in red, blue, and aubergine upon a 
first step in the listic transition between ~ white ground. The material dates from the 
the seating furniture of the seventeenth second quarter of the eighteenth century 
entury and th of the eighteenth. The ind is probably of French manufacture 
front legs are of the earliest cabriole typ [he choice of this fabric for upholstery was 
square in cross section and lacking the ap- — especially appropriate, as frequent mention 
plied corner blocks, so generally adopted at n Colonial newspapers from 1712 on of 
i later date, which carry the serpentine line “‘Callamancoes and printed Linnens,”’ “East 
{ the supports up to the skirting of the Indian chinces and fine flower’d cotton fur- 
seat. Especially noteworthy are the boldly niture,” leaves little doubt that favor was 
carved Spanish feet and the handsome ball- shown to the humbler textiles by those who 
turned stretchers, large in scale, which brace — were able to command the latest importa- 
the under structure. The tall, shallow wing ons for domestic decoration and comfort 
Acc. no. 35.117. Dick |} JosepH Downs. 
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I the TWO AMERICAN MINIATURES © project, and the scheme fell through, but 


Ceracchi stayed long enough to make like 


d In Iwo fine American miniatures have been nesses Of many of Our prominent men, In 


nti- added to the Museum’s collection and are : 

the to be seen this month in the Room of Recent ‘3 
Nish Accessions. One is a portrait of John Brown 
CX- by Robert Fulton (fig. 2), and the other a 
ate portrait of the Italian sculptor Giuseppe 
{ to Ceracchi by John Trumbull (fig. 1) 


lor [he former, a delicate and attractive 
portrait of a young man in a blue coat, Is 
tol painted in water color on ivory with the 
wilt long brush strokes which are characteristic 
rly of the miniatures Fulton painted in Phila- 
led delphia before he went to England. This is 
Ne! the Museum’s only example of his early 
work, Which has a naive charm and sin- 
he cerity lacking in his later, more elaborate 
ial and romantic portraits. The miniature ts 
he set in its original walnut box, which bears 
he inside the lid the information that it was 
5S painted by Robert Fulton in 1786. 

f. The portrait by Trumbull is a miniature 
“d only by virtue of its size, for like all his 





miniatures it Is painted in oil on wood 
Trumbull painted a number of these small 
- FIG. 1. GIUSEPPE CERACCHI 
d portraits, many as studies for his famous 
‘ . BY JOHN TRUMBULI 
n historical compositions, others, lke this 
: one, as complete and finished works—more 
\ spirited indeed than the artist’s more pre- 
r tentious achievements. This portrait 1s vers 
similar to the one of Ceracchi in the Trum- 
bull collection in the Gallery of Fine Arts 
Yale, dated 1792. It is very fresh and bright 
in color, showing the sitter against a sky- 
blue background. He has a sensitive, some- 
what melancholy face, with a high, sloping 
forehead and a ruddy complexion, which is 
well set off by his gray wig and pearl gray 
coat. 

Giuseppe Ceracchi was a sculptor of the 
pseudo-classic school of Canova. Fired by 
the revolutionary ideals of France, he came 
to the United States in 1791 with the pur- 
pose of inspiring the Congress of this new 

republic to appropriate $30,000 for the 
, erection of a colossal monument to Liberty FIG 
It was to be one BY ROBERT FULTON 





2 JOHN BROWN 


which he had designed 


hundred feet high and carved in marble 
to embrace this cluding the marble bust of Washington 


Congress was too canny 
; now in this Museum. Not long after this 
' Ace. nos. 36.34, 35. Morris K. Jesup Fund se 

a Ceracchi’s passion for liberty led him te 

Respectively: h. 134 in., w. 136 in.; h. 378 1in., w. sa aan Ais 

33% in his destruction, for on his return to France 
ig IN. 
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e plotted th nation of Napoleon 

lhe conspir vas discovered d Cerac 

chi lost his 1 he ll ne 1Sol 
BuRI H 


recently added to our 
collection and = are 
now on displ: n 
the Room of Recent 
\ccessions I he Cdl 

her of the items (fg 

1), a fine beechwood 


chair of the Wilham 


wood. It has its orig 

nal caning, and the 
frame, as is often the 
case in chairs of this 
period, is painted 
black. The front legs 
of baluster form, rest 
upon so-called Span- 
ish scrolled feet and 
are connected with 
thebacklegs by mold- 
ed serpentine stretch- 
ers accented at the 
intersection with 
finial. [he lower edge 


of the apron follows a broken scroll design and 


is beaded. The back of the chair is especiall 
interesting :itsuprightsandthehoopedtrans 


verse bar have simple but well-considered 


moldings ;thecrestingisenrichedwithscrolls 
leaves, and eagles’ heads. The feature cor 
tributing most to the distinction of the chai 
however, is the unusually vigorous swing ol 
the back from the cresting to the floor, which 
has been felt in a truly masterly manner 

Phe other gift, a charming painted beech 
wood worktable (fig. 2),2 presented by Louis 

Acc. no. 35.129. H. 44 

\cc. no. 36.21. H. 301n. 
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}. Boury, brings us forward to the close of 
the eighteenth century. The table is re- 
markable both for the delicacy and grace of 
ts design and for the fact that it retains its 
original paint throughout. The plan is oval 


and the h need cover#r 1s decorated on both 


sides with genre scenes after George Mor- 
land 1703 1A04 | he painter ol the table 
evidently had access to a pair of colored 


mezzotints engraved 
by William Ward 

fter Morland and 
first published in 
1790.5 According to 
the legends on the 
prints, the subjects 
were Inspired by cer- 
tain episodes in an 
amusingly melodra- 
matic song written 
by Charles Dibdin 
1745-1814), a pop- 
ular song writer o 


the day, and ent tled 


partner |o I he 
scene on the top of 
the cover, known as 
lhe Contented 
Waterman, depicts 
the hero of the song 
a wherryman, seated 
with his family out- 


him. [he correspond- 
ing lines in the song 


My grunter in the sty 

On the inside of the cover the scene is known 
as Jack in the Bilboes and shows the hero 
now in the depths of despair, being pressed 
into service in the king’s navy. This episod 
is covered in the song by the lines 
“Till woe is me! 
So lubberly, 
[he pressgang came and press’d m« 
But sadder still is the end of the tale, for 

lor the identification of these the writer is 1n- 
debted to Edna Donnell of the Department of 
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when, after his long entorced service, the 
wherrvman returned home, it was only to 
find his friend and his wife “‘Lock’d in each 
other’s arms!” After recovering from thi 
initial blow, he met the situation with true 
courage: 
“For, seeing | was finely trick’d, 
Plump to the devil I fairly kick’d 
My Poll and my partner Joe.” 

The oval shape ot the 
tabletopnecessitated 
the omission of some 
of the border ele- 
ments of the prints, 
but on the whole the 
painter ol the table 
adhered faithfully to 
Morland’s designs. 
Che palette, likewise, 
is typically Morland 
with its emphasis on 
browns, blues, and 
whites. 

Ingeneralthe table 
is more closely re- 
lated to the Hepple- 
white stvle than to 
anv other. One of its 
most attractive as- 
pects is its) funda- 
mental simplicity of 
there 
are no moldings or 


construction; 


carved motives of 
any sort. The painted 
ornament harks back 
chiefly totheclassical 


for inspiration. On 
the apron are oval ENGLISH, LATE 
paterae in panels. The slender, tapering legs, 
spreading slightly at the feet, are decorated 
with trellis motives, inverted leaves, panels, 
and pearling. A thin shelf with concave 
sides functions also as a stretcher and ts 
pleasantly treated with a trellis pattern 
bordered with pearls and centering on an 
oval patera. The color scheme (aside trom 
that of the top) consists of various mellow 
shades of pink, gray-green, and brown, on a 
greenish ivory ground. The design of the 
table is not only completely of its period 
but thoroughly in harmony with its purpose. 

PRESTON REMINGTON. 





FIG. 2. PAINTED BEECHWOOD WORKITIABLI 
XVIIE CENTURY 


COLONIAL FIREBACKS 
Iwo decorative Colonial firebacks are 


shown this month in the Room of Recent 


\ccessions.! A number of these practical 
ornaments have survived as graphic tokens 
of the early industries which met the local 
demands for tronware. In 1647 Robert Child 
could write from Boston, “We have cast this 
Winter some tons ol 
pots, likewise mot 
tars, stoves, skil 
lets.’ \ fireback 
dated 1660 and prob- 
ably cast at the same 
furnace 1s owned bi 
the Essex Institut 
in Salem. An abun- 
dance of fuel encour 
aged similar charcoal 
furnaces and forges 
which were estab 
lished in) numerous 
communities through 
out the Colonies 
convenient site 
along the streams: 
and by the latter half 
of the eighteenth 
century these ven- 
tures had developed 
in extensive and 
highly competitive 
\mong the 
variety of products 
In cast iron adver 
sed in contempo 
rary newspapers we 
find reference to 
such “Chimney Pieces’’ as our recent acqu 
sitions. Stimulated by that same lavish pro 
vision of fuel, the English tradition of thi 


open wood fire remained the only common 


method of heating and cooking durin 
Colonial period; and the fireback, 
both to reflect heat and to protect the 
chimney back, constituted a vital 
the hearth 


In a manner long familiar in Europe 


Acc S. 25.05 22. Ro | H 
20 hi ind 22 1N. Fre Ti 1 

H ( Mer er ] stl / 1) 
IQl4 p. 145 
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these iron plates were produced by pouri 

the molten metal into an open bed of cas- 
ter’ssand previously impressed with acarved 
wood mold. Notwithstandin ich rude 
methods of manufacture and the modest 
nature of the medium, the resultant models 
frequently exhibit spirited and pleasing 
essays in design. Particularly in the period 
of rococo ornament, when the craft had d 

veloped bevond its humbler beginnings, th 
suave scrolls and naturalistic represent 


Lions ol 


ary 


18 
| 
if 
' 
: 
a 

Ld 
1 
a 
: 
5 
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COLONIAL FIREBACK 


NEW JERSEY, 1745-1750 
duced in the soft contours of the cast reliet 
Of the artists responsible for the original 
molds unfortunately little is known, but 


their models, recaptured in the more lasting 
their in 


metal, remain ample witness to 
formed and imaginative skil 

[he larger of our present examples bears 
the roval arms of Great Britain and Ireland 


with lion, unicorn, crown, and crest and th 
legend of the Garter dexterously composed 
within the crested outline. From the evi- 
from the bar 


ption the 
n of the piece illustrated 


dence of similar firebacks and 
lragment 
rusted lower margi 
It is possible to trace ts origin to the Oxford 
Furnace in Warren New 
first operated in 1743 by Jonathan Robeson 
of Philadelphia. Together with at least on 
variation of the familiar theme, firel 


of an inscri on much- 


Jerse vs 


County, 


| 
JACKS Ol 
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this design were cast during the period 
1745-1758, an original model having pos- 


sibly been imported from England. Under 


the subsequent ownership of Joseph Ship- 
role 


pen this furnace played an important 


Revolutionary activities, 


he 


n the supplving 
and re- 
pulsing the frequent attacks by the British 


With one interruption the furnace conti 


munitions to t Colonial forces 


led 


ni 
Lik 


— 
-' 


to operate until 19 and the ‘‘Robeson”’ or 


‘Shippen” house, scene of memorable hos 
pitalit 


[he smaller fireback displays the figure 


( 
~ 


ies, Is still standing 


of a cock—designed in a free, naturalistic 
spinit-—-surmounting a graceful arrangement 
ol scrolls and flanked by floral motives 


and 
of its execution this example is 


}oth in the character of its ornament 
in the merit 
representative of the best work in cast iron 


\ 


indicates that it was cast 


legend in lettering of excellent quality 
at the Aetna Fur 


nace in Burlington County, New Jerse 

the present site of Medford Lakes. The 
second of a projected series of Ironworks 
this furnace was built in 1766-1767 by 
Charles Read, whose bold enterprise won 
him a strong influence in the affairs of the 


colony. The scope ol Read’s ambitions ult 
yately involved him beyond his depth, and 
In 1773 he was obliged to relinquish his vari- 


ous holdings. Control of the Aetna Furnace 


passed to his son Charles, during whose 
brief managership our fireback was cast. In 
the first vear of the Revolution Read placed 


imself under the protection of the British 
n 


and the activity of the furnace came to an 
enominious end 
\\ 


duction « 


hob grate and cooking stove, the fashion ot 


ith the increased importation and pro 


ff coal and the popularity of the 


these firebacks vanished, and with it the 
distinctive art by which thev had_ been 
produced MARSHALL DAVIDSON 


rEXTILES AND LACI 


Ihe Museum months has ac- 


quired, piece by piece, anumber of textiles 
silk, and chintz 


In 


p ISI 


embroidery, unrelated to 


each other but forming a ip of no little 


*t 


PTO 


‘> Furnaces in New 
pp. 148-152 


( S. Bover 
Jersey (Philadel 


; Ibid » pp 





led 
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interest. [hese have now been assembled 
and will be shown during the month of April 
in the Room of Recent Accessions. ! 

Among these varied examples is an em- 
broidered panel (see ill.) that has aroused 
interested speculation because of its close 
resemblance to a hanging made after a de- 
sign by Philippe de Lasalle for Marie Antoi- 
nette for one of the rooms of the Trianon 


been added as a frame. Other than the re- 
semblance between the motives, there 1s no 
evidence to connect these two embroideries 
and it is a matter of record that the pat- 
terns of Lasalle were frequently copied. In 
this instance, however, the design 1s com- 
pletely in the Lasalle manner and 1s as 
skilled and graceful as the recognized worl 


of the great L_vonese designer 





PANEL EMBROIDERED 


[his historic hanging is of satinembroidered 
with the most graceful of the Ilvric and pas- 
toral motives of the dav. The Museum’s 
piece, about the size of a fire screen, 1s also 
satin and shows a basket of flowers which 
duplicates a motive in the hanging except 
for minor changes. The knotted ribbon at- 
tached to the handle of the basket has been 
shortened and the disposition of the flowers 
slightly altered. The flowering garlands, 
which in the Trianon piece link the pattern 
together, are here terminated by vertical 
sprays, and a border of floral scrolls has 


Acc. nos. 34.127, 35.123, 35.126.1-3, 35.136 


1-2, 35.137, 35.142. Rogers Fund 


IN 


POINT DE CHAINETTI 


Another embroidery, probably English 
is one of the decorative aprons, far removed 
from utilitarian purpose, that graced formal 
dress in the eighteenth century. The apron 
is of a sheer, white mull worked in stem 


stitch in an all-over design of flowers and 


fantastic birds and edged on three sides with 
fine early Valenciennes lace 
Three silks illustrate, respectively, the 


perfected technique of the French weaver in 


the eighteenth century, its translation into 
contemporary English fabrics, and the Ro- 
mantic revival of traditional styles in the 
nineteenth century. [he first piece is part of 


a chasuble, woven in gold and polychrome 
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| Nn which spt Owe! are con 
ned with undulating scrolls. The | 
ust thread, the brillant colors of 
the flower id the elaborate, overspun 
pattern of the white ground combine 
produce an effect of great richness. An Eng 
h silk of the same general pet od, at 
tributed to the manufactory of Spitalfields 
hows the same tvpe of flower, Sieger In 
mal sprays; but even allowing for the 
mplicitvy of the weave, which emplovs m 
netal thr 1, it fails to displav the techn 
Is oa French weavers and 1s interest 
ng “hi fly from the point of view of com 
ane haere chievement. The third 
piece is typical of the last stage of the Ro 
mantic Movement in France, when sen 
mental interest in the past led to aesthetic 


revivals which deeply affected the social 
world. Thus, in this pan 
pa h large fl 
from pink to 1 
of the f 


Is Ol red 


satin tterned wit owers shading 


agenta, there 


ral rtlae angen brea part of the 
ehteenth century and even a suggestion 
of the swing of the patterns, but the inter- 
pretation 1s that of a later era, with for- 
mality of drawing replaced by large, lusty 
forms handled in a vigorous and lifelike 
manner. Because ention 1s generally con- 
centrated on earlier weaves, silks of this 
type are not often met with, and the present 


example is therefore a welcome addition to 
the Museum’s collection 

An of the 
cottons which swept the sophistica 


of Europe the seventeenth 


interesting painted India 


US¢ 
ted world 
in and eight- 
eenth centuri 


‘S$ 1S a Walstcoat, once part ol 
the négligé of a man of fashion. This 
well have been one of the garments worn 
spiritedly in the face of local decrees pro- 
scribing the entry of these exotic fabrics 
into France in the interest of local manu- 


With bea 
tern vivid colors touched with gold, 
the learly made from one 


the palampores, or hangings, which were 


factures. Its utifully drawn 


pat- 
and 
Walstcoal 


IS ¢ oOo] 


im- 


O90 
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ported in great numbers. [his use of 


Indian 


patterns for informal apparel continued 
after cotton printing had become an in- 
dustry in Europe, and in a series of costume 


may be 


; Loile 


plates of the late eighteenth century 


found a man’s dressing 


lined with silk 


POWN Ol 

peinte” 
Ihree nineteenth-century chintzes ac- 

quired by Museum ar 


the India painted cottons 


e descendants ot 
The the 
a design of Hippolyte 


the 
first 
Monuments of Par 


IS, 


Lebas, made at the well-known Jouy manu- 
factory in 1818 after the death of Ober- 
campf and his celebrated designer Huet 
the second is the Laws of Lvcurgus, made 


about 
at Nantes; 
ch 


il 


1820 at a rival establishment of Jouy 
the third, possibly of French ori- 
ows scenes martial and 


le ol Napoleon II] 


lwo borders of seventeenth-centurs 


ial from 


SOK 


lace 


have also been purchased by the Museum 
one of English needlepoint of a type not 
extensively represented in the Museum col 
lection, the other an Itahan bobbin tape 


English 
-lobed pattern 


unusually fine in design. The 


lace 


piece shows a geometric, four 


with rounded points of conventionalized 
flower forms. The design is reminiscent of 
Italian work, which, supplemented by an 


served as a model 


bu 


occasional pattern book, 


for | 
simple and naive, en 


he drawing 
erent 


nglish lacemakers, but t 1S 
tirely diff 

Italian prototvpe. The tape 

punto in The curling 

the skillfully 


points combine to form a most sophist 


from its 
simulates 
the 


{ 


drawn flowers olf 


lace 
aria. scrolls of 
border 


the 


and 


cated design. Brides with thorny picots con- 


nect the motives, and delicate fillings en- 
hance the ornamental effect. Both these 
pieces are tvpes which were used for cuts 


or falling collars, and as such they may be 
seen generally in portraits of the period 
FRANCES LITTLI 
Galerlée d mod tn ray / 
178 ol. II, pl. 140 
Acc. nos. 35. 138.1, 2. Rogers Fund 


NOTES 


ELECTION OF A TRUSTEE. At the meeting 
of the Board of | rustees ol The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art held March 16, 1936, 
Thomas ]. Watson was unanimously elected 
a Trustee in the Class of 1937. 


MEMBERSHIP. At the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held March 16, Lord 
Duveen of Millbank was elected a BENE- 
FACTOR In grateful recognition of his gener- 
ous e@ift. Mrs. George C. Arvedson was 
elected a SUSTAINING Member, and ANNUAI 
MEMBERS were elected to the number of 


twelve 


\N AMERICAN PAINTING. Two Girls, a 
painting by Isabel Bishop, has been pur- 
chased with income from the Arthur Hop- 
pock Hearn Fund and is to be seen this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions 


\N AMERICAN SILVER Mua. Asilver mug, 
the gift of Mrs. J. Amory Haskell, is on ex- 
hibit this month in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions. Bearing the mark of Shepherd 
and Boyd, active in Albany from 1810 to 
1830, our mug embodies a style long popu- 
lar in America for both church and domes- 
tic service. While less bold in contour than 
earlier models of its ts pe, our prece retains 
a traditional character in its bulbous shape 
splaved, molded foot, and double-scroll 
handle. The crest engraved upon the body 
of the mug, a flaming iron bucket, repre- 
sents a familiar device of the Van Rensselaer 
arms and tentatively identifies the mono- 
gram below as that of Philip Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer (1766-1824), son of the fifth 
Lord of the Manor and for many years 
(1799-1816; 1819-1821) Mayor of Albany. 


M. D. 


Pwo Cycrapic Jars. Last vear a figure 
known as a Cvcladic idol (now in the Second 


Acc. no. 35.119. H. 4% in 


Greek Room) was added to the collection 
Those whose attention was engaged by this 
remarkable figure will be interested in two 
jars! produced by the same shadowy culture 
that of the Cvclades in the third millennium 





CYCLADIC MARBLE JAR 


B.c. The jars are of the same translucent 


Island marble as the statuette; each 1s pro 
vided with four ears pierced for the intro 
duction of suspension cords. One has a sha 
low body with an offset, narrowing neck ang 
1 high, flaring foot (see ill 
similar shape but has a more nearly spher 
cal body. Similar jars have been found 

tombs with Cycladic idols, not of the comel 
stvle of the figure referred to above, but 

the inarticulate fiddle-shaped variet' 


Acc. nos.35.11.22,23. Fletcher Fund. Height 
in. (18.7 cm.) and 8% in. (22.7 cm.) respec 
tively Portions of the necks nd bits of 


handles restored 


| 


' ‘ 
‘the other 1s 0 


-(€ lsountas Konu ' \ {Uor 
1898, p. 155, tomb 24 (Paros), and p. 163, toml 
129 (Despotikos). See N. Aber Brov 
und frul } iiliche ¢ ronol é Stockho 
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ROMA Lamp MOLI 
Makin terracot amy 


Roman daily life he 
he second centur 
pair, would n ‘ larg 
nches long, with a krat 
i border of animals, lea. 


others are for molding 


lamps of the more usual 


nches long. One has 


other is ornamented w 

has a high, triangular! 
lHE BeQuest oF ( 

STONE. The Museum 


quest from George Came 


: 
noteworthy addition to 


Oriental arms and arm 


this bequest Mr. Stone 


i Bene factor of the VMius« u 


[he collection, which 
three thousand items, 1s 
century of study and of 


+ lre } 
it S airead 
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ral order ar 
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recogn mm ¢ 
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stone s Glossary of the Construction, Deco- 
ration, and Use of Arms and Armor, a monu- 
mental work, describes and illustrates many 
of the most important pieces. The collection 


Viewpoint of the countries represented 


s a comprehensive one, not only from the | 
} | 
among them Turkev, India, Persia, China, | 

Japan, the Malay Peninsula, and Nether- 

land India—but from that of the variety of 

the objects themselves. Of the latter, swords 
and daggers form a noteworthy section 
Outstanding are blades of watered steel 
hilts and blades set with precious and semi- 
precious stones, richly carved jade grips 
pierced and sculptured steel hilts from the 

) 


armory of the last king of lantore ind 


eroup of fine Malay krisses 

From time to time selections of thes 
»byects will be shown in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions and descriptive articles wall ap 
pear in the BULLETIN. Later, objects of out 
standing merit will be exhibited in the m 
galleries, While three basement rooms (| 


o7,10 109) adjacent tothe Japane se armor 


{ le r\ | 120); W I] be devoted tothe rest of 
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FAR EASTERN 
lextile, Javanese, Pur 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 


Medals Plaques etc \meri 


Harris Brisbane Dick (1 
\\ oodwork | rencn, Gill 
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PAINTINGS 
Drawings, American, G1/t 


1 


14] 


Miniatures, American, Purcha 


Paintings, American, Italian 
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MARCH 1, 1930 
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R rt W. de Forest (15 fhbé | r 
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Deco- | 
monu- 
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Cclion 
m the 
ted 
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‘tv of 
vords MUSEUM EVENTS! 
tion 
steel, 
ae LECTURES AND TALKS FOR MEMBERS 


APRIL 7—MAY 10, 1939 


rips 
the 
id i biel ' 
‘ 10 2p.m An Approach to Painting, 10. Mrs. Fansler Classroom A 
} 11 a.m \merican Crafts, 2. Mr. Busselle Galleries 
VES ;p.m. Color Schemes: English Rooms. Miss Cornell Classroom kK 
ent 17 i) am Treatment of Motive: Life Forms. Miss Corns Classroom Kk 
Up 2p.m \n Approach to Painting, 11. Mrs. Fansler Classroom \ 
; 20 11 a.m American Crafts, 3. Miss Bradish Classroom A 
ut ; p.m Design and Color: French Rooms. Miss Corne Classroom kK 
mn 24 it am [Treatment of Motive: Symbolic Forms. Miss Corn Classroom k 
| 2p.m An Approach to Painting, 12. Mrs. Fansler Classroom A 
10 ” Wy 1 am American Crafts, 4. Miss Bradish Classroom A 
; p.m Color Schemes: French Rooms. Miss Corne Classroom K 
ol oe 
lor 1 11 a.m Design and Function: Contemporary Design. Miss Cor 
nell Classroom kK 
{ 3 p.m Design and Color: Contemporary Rooms. Miss Cor Classroom k 
5 1} a.m Unity in Design and Color: Dress. Miss Cornel Classroom K 
FOR THe PUBLIC 
APRII 
i1tam Ihe American Wing (General Tour). Miss Bradis} Galleries 
11 a.m Pattern: Textiles. Miss Cornel] Classroom kK 
2p.m. Motion Pictures Lecture Hall 
2p.m American Tradition, 6. Mr. Busselle Galleries 
4 p.m Color and Texture: lapestries. Miss Corne Classroom K 
8 it am The Egyptian Collection (General Tour). Miss Miller Galleries 
2 p.m The Arts of the Near East, 3. Miss Duncan Galleries 
9 it a.m Digging in Egypt, 6. Miss Miller Classroom A 
2 p.m Motion Pictures ecture Hal 
2p.m The Collection of Roman Art (General Tour). Mr. Shaw — Galleries 
4 p.m Design in Metal. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
2 p.m Story Hour. Mary Gould Davis Lecture Hall 
2p.m The Easter Festival Miss Freeman Galleries 
2 p.m English Painting of the XVIII Century (Historical Sur 
vey). Mrs. Fansler Galleries 
4 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
12 2p.m.. Story Hour. Mary Gould Davis Lecture Ha 
2 p.m English Painting of the XVIII Century (Historical Sur 
vey). Mrs. Fansler Galleries 
p.m. Character in Color and Design. Miss Corn Classroom kK 
$ p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
14 if a.m The Mediaeval Collection (General Tour). Miss Freeman Galleries 
it a.m Tone and Texture: Rugs. Miss Cornell Classroom Kk 
2p.m. , Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
‘The program of radio talks given regularly over Stations WOR and WNY‘ y members Y 
Museum staff is announced in the newspapers 
3 
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p.m Color Planes. Miss Corne ( room Kk 
}p.m Motion Pictures 1 re H 
i} a.m [he Oriental Collection: the Near Genera I 
Miss Duncan Galleries 
2pm Motion Pictures ecture Ha 
2pm American [radition, 10. Mr. Busselle Gallerie 
+p.m Color Planes: Painting. Miss Corns Classroom | 
m turopean Decorative Arts (General our). Mr Gallerie 
Saints and Symbols in Painting, 7. Mi Abbe Classre \ 
2p.m Romances in Mediaeval Art, 2. Miss Freem Classroom A 
1h am Sculpture of the Greeks, 3. Mr. S! Gallerie 
2p.m Motion Pictures re H 
2p.m lhe American Wing (General | Mi I ( eri 
2p. | he Historic Schools of Painting, 8. M Abbe Gallerie 
+p.m Plant Forms in Design. Miss Corn ( room k 
lt am Italian Painting after 1500, 12, M Abbe Le re H 
2pm Wedgwood. Miss Bradish G rit 
2p.m [Thomas Eakir S Mi \ ries 
+ p.m Motion Pictures lecture H 
2 p.t [homas Eakins (Histor Sur \\ Gj rie 
p.m (Contemporary Interior Des Caille ‘ r 
Eleanor Le Maire ( room k 
tp.n Motion Pi res | re H 
IE NHIBILTIONS 
he Work of John La Farge Gallery ine p) 
Wins Homer and Arthur Boyd Hougt Galleries Kk { [hr M 
ton Centenary Exhibition 
Egyptian Acquisitions, 1934-1935 [Third |} ii 
NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 
\r Near East ishi lr Higt r 
acl if Place 
1rOth Stree 
European Textiles Costume gures Morris High Schoo \pril 2 
Boston Ro and 
106th Street, the Bronx 
Cc) " d ipan Seward Park High School! i I } 
Grandand Essex Streets 
An Greece and Rome University Settlement Thre Vi 
Eldridge and Rivington 
Streets 
Ancient Egypt: Its Life and Art Washington Heights Ihr vl ? 
Branch Library, 1000 
St. Nicholas Avenue 
Oriental Prints and Textiles | heodore Roosevelt High I 


School, | 
Road and W 


Avenue, the 


Fordham 
ashington 


Bronx 





